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by Messrs. Panton and Donaldson. Though the editor assigns the 
poem to about the year 1400, the very slight prominence accorded 
to the Troilus and Cressida episode shows that its author cannot 
have been acquainted with Chaucer's great romance. He knows 
the faithless lady as ' Brixeida,' though in two passages a later hand 
has erased the word, and substituted the form made popular by 
Chaucer. The poem is pretty certainly anterior to Lydgate's Troy 
Booh. From his investigation of its dialectal peculiarities, the 
editor assigns the poem to the northwestern Midlands. It would 
be neither prudent nor courteous to attempt a discussion of these 
theories until Dr. Wulfing has had a chance to present them more 
fully in his promised Introduction. 

R. K. R. 



Judith, Phoenix, and other Angh-Saxon Poems. Translated 
from the Grein-Wulker Text by John Lesslie Hall, Ph. D. 
New York, Boston, and Chicago : Silver, Burdett, and Com- 
pany, [1902]. Pp. 119. 

The translations of Old English poetry may conveniently be 
divided into two main groups, according as they do or do not attempt 
to reproduce the alliterative verse-form of the original. Since Dr. 
Hall chose the imitative measure for his rendering of Beowulf, it is 
but natural that he should continue to use it in the present volume. 
Those who defend the measure do so, not on the ground that it is in 
itself the most pleasing, but in the belief that it reproduces the 
peculiar spirit and aesthetic quality of the original ; while those of 
the opposing camp maintain that, though it may represent approxi- 
mately the external form which it imitates, it produces on the 
modem ear an effect of rough uncouthness quite alien to the effect 
produced by the Old English poetry when read in the original. 
Instead of entering into the pro's and con's of this discussion, we 
shall merely affirm our utter disapproval of the medium, and pro- 
ceed to consider with what degree of success Dr. Hall has em- 
ployed it. 

Though he may not attain to the poetic fervor of the best passages 
of William Morris's Beowulf, Professor Hall is, on the whole, as 
successful as any of the translators who have used the imitative 
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verse. He is skilful in introducing variations of rhythm ; his allit- 
eration is usually not too forced ; and, for the most part, the distor- 
tions of the normal sentence-order required hy the metre are not so 
serious as totally to obscure the sense. At times, though, his verse 
exhibits all the worst vices to which the measure is prone. Here, 
for example, are a few lines from The Battle of Brunanburh : 

'Twas, in sooth, fitting 
Great earl's offspring that oft in battle 'gainst 
All their enemies their own land should fight for 
Their homes and their treasures. Foes bit the dust, then, 
Folk of the Scots and men of the waters, too, 
Fell fated there : the field ran red with the 
Blood of the brave, when the beacon of heaven 
Upmounted at morning, the marvellous orb, 
When clear-bright on high the candle of God, the 
Lord everlasting, luminous glided, 
Till the beauteous being in his abode settled. 

It would not be fair to judge of the translator's work from this 
selection, for he is at his worst in those passages of rapid movement 
and suppressed passion of heroic ardor which embody, perhaps, 
the most characteristic charm of our earliest poetry. Somewhat 
better is his rendering of the lines of quieter mood in which the poet 
describes that garden in the realms of Araby where the lonely 
Phoenix dwells. I can quote but a few lines. 

There hail and hoarfrost from heaven fall not 

Nor windy cloud, there no water falleth, 

Lashed by the air : but living streams, 

Fairest of fountains, freely gush there, 

Laving earth's bosom with billows of loveliness, 

Winsome waters from the wood's-heart flowing, 

With sea-cold bubble from the bosom of earth as 

The moons move on, compass anon 

The whole wood grandly : 'tis the Lord's behest that 

This land of glory the beautiful waters 

Shall twelve times traverse. 

One fault, illustrated by both those quotations, is frequent on every 
page of Dr. Hall's translations. It is the excessive use of the light 
ending. It will be noticed that in the first passage five of the 
twelve lines end with such words as 'for,' 'then,' 'too,' 'the.' I 
am not aware that there is anything similar to this in the metre which 
the translator professes to imitate. Its effect is far from pleasing. 
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Closely connected with the question of proper medium is that of 
appropriate vocabulary. Most translators agree that a certain 
archaic flavor is desirable ; but the degree of archaism is in each 
case determined by the translator's theories of his art, and by his 
own measure of taste and good sense. In general, the believers in 
the imitative measure have gone farthest in the matter of archaism; 
it will be remembered that William Morris felt it necessary to sup- 
ply a glossary for his translation of Beowulf — a curious indication 
of its failure really to translate. Dr. Hall's archaisms are seldom 
unintelligible, but they are frequently uncouth. Particularly is 
this noticeable in his free use of compounds : one is continually 
running upon such words as ' lorn-mooded, ' ' mood -valiant, ' 'mead- 
drunk,' 'hoar-grayish,' 'Glory-King,' ' hell- thanes. ' It rather 
shocks one's sensibilities to hear Judith continually referred to as 
'the curly-locked lady.' Dr. Hall would probably defend his 
practice by saying that such compounds are to be found in the 
original, and that he is trying to reproduce its spirit. One would be 
interested to know, however, whether he would defend a similar 
course in translation from a modern German poet. I think no one 
will deny that, despite the efforts of Carlyle, such phrases seem 
awkward and ungainly in modern English, while only a superficial 
beginner experiences any shock on meeting exactly similar phrases 
in Cynewulf or Goethe. It is ill quarreling with the genius of a 
language. 

If we are tempted to find fault with Professor Hall's lack of 
fidelity to the true spirit of the poetry he seeks to render, we have 
little but praise for his accurate fidelity to its letter. It is not prob- 
able that all his opinions as to the meaning of uncertain passages 
will command universal assent ; but one cannot fail to recognize 
that these opinions have been formed after careful consideration of 
the evidence. At times, to be sure, he yields to the demands of 
alliteration, as when he renders ' in $am heolstran ham ' by ' in that 
horrid home.' At times, too, one discovers a tendency to infuse 
heightened color into a colorless phrase of the original. Thus in 
Judith 189 we find ' gear you for the grapple ' as equivalent to the 
perfectly simple ' fysan to gefeohte, ' where such a phrase as ' make 
ready for battle ' would be both more accurate and more dignified. 

Besides the translations of five poems — Judith, Phcenix, The 
Battle of Maldon, The Battle of Brunanburh, and Andreas — the 
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volume contains a short introduction and brief explanatory notes to 
each. We regret that the author has chosen to omit the usual 
marks of quantity in his citations of Old English words. Of his 
introductions it may be said that he is too impartial in his attitude 
towards the various authorities whom he cites in questions of date 
and authorship. We had supposed, for example, that the theory 
of a Csedmonian authorship for Judith belonged to a bygone age of 
scholarship, and with it any thought of a date as early as the 
seventh century. One is surprised to find that Dr. Hall, though 
enumerating in each introduction the existing translations of the 
poem under consideration, neglects to mention the excellent trans- 
lation of Judith by Professor Henry Morley. 

The student who wishes to know how a good Anglo-Saxonist 
interprets this passage or that would have been better served by a 
translation into literal prose, while the general reader of cultured 
taste will hardly be attracted to a literature which he encounters in 
such ungraceful garb. With the possible exception of Tennyson's 
Battle of Brunanburh, we have never seen a translation of an Old 
English poem which is even approximately the ideal ; but of all 
existing translations, those in the imitative measure are, we think, 

furthest from its attainment. 

K. K. R. 



Relations of the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences to Earlier English 
Verse, especially that of Chaucer. Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of the Department of Philosophy of the University 
of Pennsylvania in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Daniel E. Owen. 
[Privately printed.] 1903. Pp. 34. 

It is the aim of the brief monograph before us to establish a 
relation between the Elizabethan sonnet-writers and the group of 
earlier poets of whom Chaucer is chief. To this end the author has 
collected a series of parallels between the conventional expressions 
used by both in describing the amatory passion. ' The darts of 
love are shot from the mistress' eyes ' ; ' the lover is restless at 
night and dreams of his mistress ' ; ' the mistress scorns her lover's 



